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Preliminary Report on This Week Magazine 
“Psi Questionnaire” 


Nine hundred and twenty letters have to date been received by 
This Week Magazine in response to a Questionnaire included in an 
article entitled “Are You Psychic?” by Fred Rosen, which appeared 
in the March 26th issue. By prearrangement the letters were sent to 
the research department of this Society for analysis. They are now 
being classified, studied, and answered, and it is expected that a full 


report on the results of the analyses will appear in a later issue of 
this JOURNAL. 


The first seven items on the Questionnaire, which was prepared 
with the cooperation of the Society, were as follows: 

1. Have you ever had a premonition, either in a dream or awake, 
of an unexpected death or accident which later really occurred ? 

2. Did you ever hear the doorbell ring and somehow instantly 
know who was standing outside, someone you had no reason to expect ? 

3. Do you frequently snatch up a ringing telephone and say with- 
out thinking, “Hello . . . ,” and find you’ve greeted the right person? 

4. While playing cards, do you have successful hunches to keep 
or discard certain cards though it may seem illogical at the time? 

5. Do you often get a feeling that an (unexpected) letter is about 
to arrive from someone—and find that it does? 
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6. Have you ever received unexpected information through some 
means you could not explain? 

7. When something was lost, did you ever have a sudden feeling, 
“It's over there”—and find it? 

The three final items on the Questionnaire asked the reader to 
carry out three exploratory tests for ESP, using ordinary playing 
cards. Simple instructions were given for evaluating the results 
quantitatively. 

Readers answering “yes” to a certain proportion of the Question- 
naire items were invited to send accounts of their most clear-cut 
psychic experiences to This Week, with the promise that “your 
material will be turned over to parapsychologists” for study and 
analysis. 

As stated above, responses have been received from 920 persons. 
Each response has tentatively been placed in one of six categories, 
category A containing those cases where corroboration seems pos- 
sible, or which are of unusual psychological or parapsychological 
interest. These letters (89 in number) are being answered personally 
in an attempt to get at all the relevant details. Letters placed in 
categories B, C, and D (717 in number) have already been answered: 
by a form letter since limitations of time and personnel made it im- 
possible for them to be handled personally. Category E is the 
repository for letters (104 in number) from persons obviously 
mentally disturbed, and category F contains miscellaneous com- 
munications (10 in number). 

It is interesting to note that women outnumbered men nearly 
three to one in every category except the “disturbed” one, where 
there are 60 male correspondents and only 44 female. Taking all 
categories together, there were 241 male correspondents and 679 
female. Communications came from 46 states, with California rather 
far in the lead. 

No attempt has yet been made to analyze or tabulate the types of 
experiences reported. 


Notice to Members 


Members of the Society receive their bills for annual dues in 
January, April, July, and October depending on the Quarter in 
which they joined. Since dues have not been changed since the 
Society was organized in 1905, members, except Libraries and Insti- 
tutions, have been invited to add a special contribution, however 
small, to their regular dues this year in order to increase the scope 
of the Society’s activities. 

We ish to thank members in the January and April categories, 
who have received their bills for 1950, for their generous contributions. 





Subject and Experimenter Attitudes in 
Relation to ESP Scoring’ 


J. L. WOODRUFF AND L. A. DALE 


‘lbstract: In this paper three experimental problems are con- 
sidered: (1) A comparison of the results achieved by two experi- 
menters working with the same subject population. (2) The relation 
between (a) the subjects’ attitudes toward the experimenter and 
toward the ESP task and (b) the scoring level achieved. (3) The 
relation between (a) the experimenters’ attitudes toward the subjects 
and (b) the scoring level achieved. The total deviation as such was 
not significantly different from chance expectation, but analyses 
based upon problems two and three showed that subject and experi- 
menter attitudes were significantly related to ESP scoring. 


Introduction 


Because of the evanescent nature of ESP scoring, investigators in 
the field of parapsychology have been concerned with the problem 
of isolating those factors which might account for this uncertainty. 
One of these factors is the experimenter-subject relationship. It has 
been experimentally demonstrated that two experimenters working 
under approximately the same objective conditions may find their 
subjects achieving different rates of scoring (1). In addition, the 
literature bristles with clinical observations made by investigators 
concerning the relation of the subject’s attitude to his ESP scoring 
level. In the opinion of the present writers, however, there has been 
inadequate experimental validation of such clinical impressions. 


Among those investigators concerned with the problem of subject- 
experimenter relationship were Clark and Sharp (2), MacFarland (3), 
and Pratt and Price (1). Because of the nature of the results 
and the conditions under which they were achieved, the work of 
Pratt and Price is of special importance. In this project “two ex- 
perienced investigators, both favorable to ESP research, conducted 
tests under very similar conditions with children in an orphanage. 
After a period of working independently, a comparison of their 
results showed that one had obtained scores indicative of ESP while 
the other had not. A logical consideration of the possible causes for 
this discrepancy indicated that it was likely due to a difference in 
the experimenters’ approach to and handling of subjects. A joint 
experiment was made to determine if this were the case . . . This 


1 This research was carried out with the approval of Dr. Gardner Murphy, 
Chairman of the Research Committee of the A.S.P.R. 
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series, observed throughout by both experimenters, was divided into 
two periods. In Section I, an effort was made to handle some sub- 
jects in a ‘favorable’ manner and others in an ‘unfavorable’ one. For 
this section the results were not significant . . . In Section II, the 
investigator handling the subjects adopted the approach which had 
previously given significant results . . . The results of Section II 
were reliably different from chance and had the same average as the 
first experimenter had obtained while working alone.” Pratt and 
Price conclude that “failure to find evidence of ESP in card tests 
may be due to an unfavorable experimenter-subject relationship.” 

The present investigators are concerned with a more precise 
formulation of the specific attitudes important in the experimenter- 
subject relationship and with an experimental inquiry into the 
significance of such attitudes for successful scoring. 

Many experimental papers published in the field have something 
to say concerning the relation of subject attitude and subject motiva- 
tion to ESP scoring. Most of these statements, however, are based 
upon clinical observation on the part of the experimenter and have 
not been systematically investigated. Smith and Gibson (4) examined 
the literature on ESP and presented “as direct quotations, the 
opinions, judgments, and conclusions of experimenters concerning 
what may inhibit or facilitate performance of subjects in ESP tests.” 
They found that freedom, pleasure, excitement, and interest were 
most frequently mentioned as positive conditions for ESP perform- 
ance. Schmeidler (5) and Bevan (6) have investigated the relationship 
of the subject’s belief in the ESP hypothesis to his scoring level. 
They report results which indicate that a favorable attitude toward 
the possibility of ESP is related to extrachance scoring. 

Rhine (7), in discussing conditions favoring success in ESP tests, 
made a series of observations prefaced by the following warning: 
“We cannot yet expect to be able to give very complete or definitive 
instructions for the successful demonstration of psi capacities.” He 
considers, however, that the experimenter must possess a genuine 
eagerness, strong and persistent motivation, and an easy familiarity 
with his subjects. “The experimenter must be like a good ‘salesman,’ 
one who is ready to recognize every shade of interest his ‘customer’ 
reflects.” 

Rhine indicates that the subject on his part must have a genuine 
interest, a lively and naive curiosity, and a certain spontaneity. “If 
a subject does not feel quite at ease in the experimental situation . . . 
he should be helped and given time to adjust, or else be excluded 
from any serious experimental project.”” He advocates experimental 
procedures in which “both precaution and informality (obtain) when 
such a combination serves our scientific purpose.” As general condi- 
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tions which are desirable in the psi test situation, Rhine mentions 
genuine friendliness and a mutual interest on the part of subject 
and experimenter, a keen, eager air of expectancy, and confidence. 
“A fair, yet a severe, criterion for the test situation is the question: 
Does the subject want to stay and want to return? If the surround- 
ings, including the experimenter, his manner, and his mannerisms, 
are agreeable and comfortable, not distracting, or oppressive, the 
subject may be counted on to want to continue.” 

The foregoing paragraphs have given an indication of the observa- 
tions made by investigators in the field, and of the clinical impressions 
that have arisen from the observations. The present research is an 
attempt to investigate in an objective fashion some of these impres- 
sions. In other words, are these clinical impressions of investigators 
verifiable by means of experiment ? 

The problem of the present research was a comparison of the 
ESP scoring, using the DT technique,’ which was obtained by two 
different experimenters working under the same objective conditions 
and with the same subjects. It was felt that some means of appraising 
the subjects’ attitudes toward the experimenter and toward the 
experiment in a quantitative way was necessary. For this purpose 
a Subject-Questionnaire was constructed (see Appendix I). It was 
also felt that the experimenters’ reactions to the subjects might be 
a significant part of the ESP process, and this led to the construction 
of an Experimenter-Questionnaire (see Appendix II). If one experi- 
menter were clearly more successful than the other experimenter in 
obtaining significant ESP results, it would seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that this superiority would be related to the attitude that the 
subject had toward the more successful experimenter, as contrasted 
with his attitude toward the less successful experimenter; and by the 
same token it might be supposed that the more successful experi- 
menter’s attitude toward his subjects would be different from the 
less successful experimenter’s attitude toward the same subjects. The 
following quotation from Rhine (7, pp. 69-70) shows clearly the 
expectation of the present experiment: “I think genuine friendliness 
in the psi test situation is a first consideration. The experimenter and 
the subject are a kind of cooperative team who share a mutual 
interest in achieving an effect . . . the experimenter is always ready 
to excuse low scores and to jubilate over high ones. His keen, eager 
air of expectancy and confidence is not assumed. If the subject is 
not the kind of person toward whom he can feel this friendly optimism, 
then it is evident that the experimenter has made a mistake, and the 
sooner he stops and corrects it, the better for all concerned.” 


1 An experimental technique in which the subject guesses the order of the 


cards down through the deck, the card order not being known to the 
experimenter. 
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Procedure 
Description of the Experimental Session: 


The experiment was set up in such a way that each of the experi- 
menters (JLW and LD) worked with the same subjects for the 
same number of trials. Forty-six of the 50 subjects used in the 
experiment were female college students.! Two were older women, 
and two were high school girls. Each subject served for two ses- 
sions on two different days, and was paid $1.50 per session. Those 
subjects who worked with LD during the first session worked with 
JLW for the second, and those subjects who worked with JLW for 
the first session worked with LD for the second. Exactly half the 
subjects began their work with JLW and the other half began their 
work with LD. During each session the subjects worked for a period 
of approximately an hour, during which time they guessed as to the 
order of the cards in 20 decks of ESP cards. Since each subject 
worked for two sessions, she thus completed a total of 40 ESP runs, 
20 of them with JLW and 20 with LD. The procedure employed in 
each session was as follows: 

As the subject arrived, she was greeted by the experimenter for 
whom she was going to work that day. After being brought into the 
experimental room, the subject at her first session was given an 
explanation of the ESP task. As soon as she indicated that the nature 
of the task was clear to her, the actual experiment began. The subject 
wrote down? on specially constructed record sheets (each sheet accom- 
modated 10 runs) her calls for each ESP deck as it was placed in 
front of her in a closed box. The decks used had been set up prior 
to the time of the experiment by making use of tables of random 
numbers.> Each deck was used only once and was then discarded. 
Permanent records of the card order made at the time each deck 
was set up were utilized in the official checking carried out at the 
end of the series. Half way through the session, that is, after the 
first record sheet was completely filled out (10 runs), a short rest 
period was introduced. The remaining ten runs of the session were 


1 We wish to thank Dr. B. F. Riess, of the Psychology Department at Hunter 
College, for his invaluable help in recruiting subjects for this project. 

2One subject, for reasons which never became clear to us, indicated her 
inability to write down her calls. In this case the calls were dictated to the 
experimenter 

> Because of the need for such a large number of decks (2000), the setting-up 
procedure was not entirely standardized. We were in possession of enough 
cards and boxes so that approximately 125 decks could be set up at one time; 
the usual method was for either Mrs. Berg (at that time the Society’s Secretary), 
or TL.W and LD to prepare decks during available free time. As the coded 
numbers identifying the decks were placed inside the flap of the box, there 
were no external marks indicating either to subject or experimenter which deck 
out of the total population was being used. 
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then completed in similar fashion. Following this, and before the 
scores were checked, the subject was given her questionnaire with 
instructions to read it carefully and to make her ratings honestly and 
frankly. Then the experimenter withdrew and filled out his or her 
own questionnaire. This allowed both subject and experimenter to 
complete their questionnaires in privacy. It was felt that ratings 
would be more realistic under these conditions. When the subject 
had finished her questionnaire, she placed it in an envelope and 
sealed it, not calling the experimenter back to the work-table until 
this had been done. The experimenter similarly placed his or her 
questionnaire in an envelope and the two envelopes were stapled 
together. Following the completion of the questionnaires, the ESP 
scores were informally checked for the benefit of the subjects. Official 
checking of the data took place at the end of the entire series.! 


Nature of the Questionnaires: 


The Subject-Questionnaire shown in Appendix I was constructed 
in the hope that it would enable us to get at many aspects of the 
subjects’ reactions to the experimenter, the experimental situation, 
and the ESP phenomenon. We were 4lso interested in the subjects’ 


psychological and physiological states at the time they came for the 
experiment: there are, for example, many instances in the literature 


where the importance of health and mood for ESP functioning is 
stressed. 


As can be seen, three types of items were employed in the 
Questionnaire. In the first type, the subject was asked to make a 
rating, minus 2, minus 1, 0, plus 1, or plus 2, depending on her 
reaction to each item. Minus 2 was always an indication of strongest 
disapproval, plus 2 an indication of strongest approval. In the 
second type of item, the subject was asked to check that one of 
several statements which best expressed her attitude. In the third 
type of item, the subject indicated whether or not she had prior 
knowledge of the ESP field, whether or not she had had paranormal 
experiences of her own, and so forth. 


The Experimenter-Questionnaire (see Appendix II) was con- 
siderably shorter, but in general employed the same types of items. 


1 Jt might be of interest to note here the number and type of errors made 
by the subjects in the informal checking of their own scores. These errors 
became apparent in the formal checkup made by the experimenters at the 
termination of the entire series. LD’s subjects made 33 errors which spuriously 
raised scores and 54 errors which similarly lowered the scores. Thus the net 
gain in the final checkup was 21 hits. JLW’s subjects made 14 errors which 
spuriously raised the scores and 34 errors which similarly lowered the scores. 
This gave a net gain of 20 hits in the final checkup. A large proportion of these 
errors were made by the subjects at their first session. It will be noted that the 
general trend was to overlook hits rather than to count hits that were not there. 
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Results 


For the 2000 runs comprising the experiment as a whole, a devia- 
tion of plus 41 was obtained. This is without significance and needs 


no discussion. Table I presents a comparison of results obtained by 
the two experimenters. 


TABLE 1 


ESP Results Obtained by the Two Experimenters, 
Session by Session and Page by Page 


| Deviati m | Deviation yw Total | Deviation | Deviation | _ Total 
Expt'r | SessionI | SessionI | Deviation |E xpt'r | Session II | Session IT | Deviation 
Page 1 | Page2 | Session I | & oe 1 Page2 | Session II 
LD | +4 | —1 ie D —45 | +424 
JLW —27 —24 -y JLW — + 538 +11 +69 


es || 
_— 
} 























—it 6] le —52 || | 44278 x —34 | +493 
Total |(CR=2.84)! (CR=.76) |(CR=1.47) 


Total_| CR=.51) | (CR=.65) | (CR=.82) 








* P=.009 after a correction made for selecting one out of four blocks of data. 


It can be seen that the difference in over-all scoring level obtained 
by the two experimenters is negligible; nor are there any significant 
differences in scoring level, as far as experimenter-comparison is 
concerned, between the various sub-sections of the data. (As will be 
shown later, however, certain interesting relationships between ques- 
tionnaire ratings and ESP scoring done for the two experimenters 
were found.) Comparing Session I with Session II, we find that the 
second session yields results which are higher than those obtained 
from Session I, but this difference does not quite reach statistical 
significance.! The positive deviation obtained at the second session 
is due entirely to the ten runs done prior to the rest period. It will 
be recalled that the rest period came just half way through the task 
during each session. A critical ratio of 2.84 is obtained when these 
runs (N==500) of all subjects are pooled together. The two experi- 
menters contributed about equally to the positive deviation. In spite 
of the correction applied, the resulting probability figure cannot be 
taken at its face value since this correction is in a sense arbitrary. 
It is, however, a commonsense one on the basis of the natural divi- 
sions occurring in the experimental sessions.? 

1 Although some investigators have advocated doubling obtained P-values to 
allow for both positive and negative deviations, we are here using as an indica- 
tion of significance the level ordinarily employed in American psychological 
oo evaluation of the results by half sessions yielded a probability 
figure of .06, which is not significant. 
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Comparison of each experimenter’s results from session to session, 
taken separately, does not reveal anything of significance. Tests were 
also made for significant position effects within the individual runs 
(initial or terminal salience), and for the occurrence of extrachance 
run score patterns on the record sheet. None of these tests yielded 
anything of significance. 


The Subject-Questionnaire : 

One of the important aspects of this investigation was an attempt 
to determine the relation of the subjects’ attitudes toward the experi- 
menters and the experiment to their level of scoring. The tables that 
follow give the results of two types of analysis that were made of 
this material. As has been previously indicated, three categories of 
items were employed on the Subject-Questionnaire. In our tables we 
are differentiating these three types or categories. Type one, which 
follows, consists of a number of statements or questions to which the 
subjects replied with ratings ranging from minus 2 to plus 2 in 
indicating their disapproval or approval. The first 15 items of the 
questionnaire were of this type. They follow below in somewhat 
abbreviated form (see Appendix I for the complete questionnaire) : 

1. Did the experimenter explain the experiment clearly ? 


2. Was the purpose of the experiment clear after his explanation? 


Did you feel well when you came for the experiment? 

Did you think the experiment lasted the right length of time? 
Did you feel at ease and relaxed with the experimenter ? 

Did the experimenter seem to be warm and friendly? 

Did you think the payment for the experiment was adequate ? 
Did you like the experimenter ? 


Did you have enough time to make your calls on the cards? 


Did you feel in a good mood when you came for the experi- 
ment? 


11. Did you enjoy working with the ESP cards? 
12. Did the experimenter seem to know his business? 

13. Did you like the method of writing down your calls? 

14. Did you enjoy working with the experimenters ? 

15. Would you like to participate again under the same conditions? 


Some of the results shown in Table 2 are worthy of comment. In 
general, there is no systematic relationship indicated where LD was 
experimenter. Item 13 (“Did you like the method?”’) is significant 
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Relation of Subjects’ Ratings to ESP Scoring, Items 3-15 


a. LD as Experimenter 





HIGH RATING LOW RATING 





DIFFERENCE 
Item N** Ne* | 
No.* |(In Runs)| Dev. | Mean (In Runs); Dev. | Mean || Diff.*** | CR, | P 


3 | 480 | 412) 5.03 520 | +11 
| 
| 


& 3 08 | 47 
+99 | 140) .08 
+ 37 47 | 32 
+ 15 — 
wm | £1 2 
—95 | 1.46 | .07 
—105 | 1.85 

ae 18 | .43 
+ 24 22 


oo 
mI 


4 | 660 +66 | 5.10 320 | —30 
8 | 840 +30 | 5.04 160 | —7 
9 760 +18 | 5.02 220 + 3 
10 | 520 — 4) 499 480 +27 
11 400) —29 | 4.93 560 +66 
13 560 —34 | 4.94 400 +71 
14 | 820 | +14] 5.02 i390 | +9 
15 600 +31 | 5.05 340 | +7 


— = 
Rm 





Sm owt ot 
how Crhy 





lmumnnuins ao 





JLW as Experimenter 





520 | —29 | 4.94 480 | +47 
620 | —5| 499 380 =| +23 
700 | —48 | 4.94 240 +66 
780 —10 | 4.99 220 | +28 
600 —53 | 491 || 400 +71 
620 —56 | 4.91 || 380 +74 
340 —49 | 486 || 640 +86 
R40 —)1 4.99 | 120 +26 
620 —15 | 498 || 380 +33 
640 —H2 | 4.90 360 +80 we. 
660 ——20 4.97 340 | +38 4 


ro ee DLO 
NMWoewNaonod| 


UMMA" 








*It will be noted that results are not given for all the items listed above. 
These omissions result from the fact that not enough low ratings were given 
m the missing items to make a high-rating versus low-rating comparison 
feasible. The term “low rating” does not necessarily indicate a minus rating. 
In some cases the high-rating category is made up of all plus 2 ratings and 
the low-rating category is made up of all ratings lower than plus 2; we 
attempted to make the split so that as nearly as possible 50 per cent of the 
cases fell in the high-rating category and 50 per cent in the low-rating category, 
without regard to the absolute ratings. 


** It will be noted that in some cases the total number of runs for a par- 
ticular item does not reach the expected 1000. This is accounted for by the 
fact that occasionally subjects omitted a rating on a particular item. 


*** In the column headed Difference, it will be noted that differences are 
given in positive or negative terms. This is arbitrary, but indicates the expecta- 
tion cf the experimenters prior to the start of the experiment; in other words, 
it was anticipated that the high-rating subjects would tend to achieve higher 
ESP scores than would the low-rating subjects. Where this relation holds, a 
plus sign is given. Where the reverse is true, a negative sign is used. 
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at the 3 per cent level,'! with the direction contrary to our initial 
expectation. No other CR in this section of the Table approaches 
significance. 

The results achieved by JLW as experimenter are consistently in 
the direction not anticipated. In view of the clinical impressions 
recorded by other investigators and in terms of general psychological 
information, our hypothesis was that any positive ESP scoring 
would tend to be achieved by those subjects who indicated a favorable 
attitude toward the experimenter and toward the experiment. The 
results shown in JLW’s section of the table are directly contrary to 
this expectation. Low-rating subjects scored consistently higher on 
the ESP task than did the high-rating subjects. Results on two of 
the items are significant at the 1 per cent level or better, and the 
results on three additional items are significant at the 2 per cent level. 
As will be shown, it is evident that these items are not entirely 
independent (for example, the item “Did you feel at ease and relaxed 
with the experimenter?” is certainly related to the item “Did the 


TABLE 3 


Relation of Mean Ratings (Items 1-15 Combined) 
to ESP Scoring, LD and JLW as Experimenters 








| HIGH RATING | LOW RATING DIFFERENCE 


| N | oN 
Expt’r (in Runs)| Dev. | Mean bestia Dev. | Mean iff. CRg 


LD | 50 | —27| 4 + 50| 5.10 1.19 


JLw | s20 | —63| 498 || 4 + 81| 5.17 2.30 


LD&JLW | 1040 | —92| 4. 4133] 5.14 261 
“combined* | 


















































* The combined ratings (LD and JLW) were derived in the following way: 
the mean rating for all subjects for both experimenters for all items was 
obtained. The subjects were then re-divided into high and low groups on the 
basis of this mean. (For this reason the figures in the last row of the Table 
are not simply the sums obtained from the results of the two individual experi- 
menters.) It can be seen that the mean rating is most probably an indication 
of the subjects’ attitudes toward the ESP situation in general, since the ratings 
given to both experimenters are involved in the combination. 


1It will be noted that throughout this section of the paper statements such 
as “significant at the 3 per cent level,” or “significant at the 1 per cent level” 
occur. This simply means that one would expect a similar deviation or dif- 
ference, on the basis of the chance hypothesis alone, in only 3 out of 100 such 
experiments, or in only 1 out of 100 such experiments, as the case may be. 
Thus it can be seen that one is much less likely to achieve by chance alone a 
result significant at the 1 per cent level than one significant at, say, the 5 
per cent level. In most psychological experiments a result significant at the 
1 per cent level is accepted as clearly indicating a meaningful relationship. 
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experimenter seem warm and friendly?”’); but it is nevertheless 
interesting that the differences for all items are in the negative direc- 
tion. The results for items 1-15 combined,' differentiated by experi- 
menter, are given in Table 3. 

Secause of the rather consistent results in terms of subjects’ ratings 
and ESP scoring obtained with JLW as experimenter, it was decided 
to carry the analysis of his data a step further. It is apparent, as has 
been previously stated, that certain of the items appearing on the 
questionnaire are related. Employing Tryon’s cluster-analysis tech- 
nique (8), we determined those items which tended to vary together 
in terms of their relationships with other items in the group: that is, 
ratings on certain items correlate highly with each other and are 
consistent in terms of their relationship with other items with which 
they are not so highly correlated. This would mean essentially that 
we are testing a rather general attitude by means of several items. 
As shown in Table 4 below, items 5, 6, 8, and 14 correlate highly 
with each other and each gives a much lower correlation with item 4. 
If one looks at these items, their relationship becomes obvious 
through inspection. Item 5 is “Did you feel at ease and relaxed with 
the experimenter?” Item 6 is “Did the experimenter seem warm and 
friendly ?” Item 8 is “Did you like the experimenter?” and item 14 
is “Did you enjoy working with the experimenter ?” 

It is thus apparent both in terms of inspection and of the correla- 
tions mentioned above that items 5, 6, 8 and 14 are all dealing with 
essentially the same problem: that of the subjects’ attitudes toward the 
experimenter. In the same way, it is clear that item 11 (“Did you 
enjoy working with the ESP cards?”) and item 13 (“Did you like 
the method of writing down your calls?”) are closely related. These 
items both attempted to measure the subjects’ attitudes toward the 
mechanical or technical aspects of the ESP task. Table 5 below gives 
the results of a combination of items 5, 6, 8, and 14 (attitude toward 
the experimenter) and items 11 and 13 (attitude toward the task), 
JLW as experimenter. 

1In combining these ratings, we employed the following procedure: The 
algebraic sum of ratings on the first 15 items was obtained for each subject. 
To allow for the fact that all subjects did not make ratings on all 15 items, 
we then obtained the mean rating for each of the subjects. Our split into high-low 
categories was then dependent upon this mean rating. It will be noted that for 
LD there are the same number of runs in the high and in the low categories. 
For JLW the best possible split was 520 runs in the high category and 480 
runs in the low category. Because several subjects obtained the same mean 
rating, the split is not exactly half and half. While it is true that the experi- 
menters had knowledge of the ESP scores obtained before dividing the subjects 
into high-low categories, this information did not affect the division because 
in every case except one the split actually used was that which as nearly as 
possible divided the group into halves. In the one case where the split, because 
of duplicate mean ratings, might have been made in either of two possible ways, 
a coin was tossed to determine the actual split to be made. 
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TABLE 4 


Intercorrelations (Tetrachoric*) among Items on 
Subjects’ Questionnaire, JLW as Experimenter 
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* The tetrachoric correlation is a method of correlation which is used when 
the data lend themselves to a system of dichotomies. For example, although 
our rating scale employed 5 possible steps, most subjects did not take advantage 
of all these possibilities. For this reason we have dichotomized ratings into 
high-low groups. It will be recognized that the correlation obtained is not 
influenced by amount of deviation from the mean, as is the case in Pearson’s 
product-moment method. The correlation is determined by the percentage of 


cases where a high rating on one variable coincides with a high rating on the 
other variable. 


TABLE 5 


General Attitudes in Relation to ESP 
Scoring, JLW as Experimenter 








| 
| 


| HIGH RATING LOW RATING DIFFERENCE 


Item 
Nos. 


| 
} 
5, 6, | 
| 
| 





Ne | Ne 
(in Runs)| Dev. | Mean ||(in Runs) | Dev. | Mean Diff. CRg 








8.and14| 540 | 460 +94 | 5.20 || —170 

















440 +56 | 5.13 — 75 




















*See footnote 2, Table 2. 


A further analysis of the data in items 1 through 15 for both 
experimenters was made. Employing the tetrachoric technique, we 
correlated the ratings with the ESP scores. It will be noted that in 
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the main the correlations are negative for both experimenters and 
that some of them deviate appreciably from zero. These results, 
which are given in Table 6 below, are of course a substantiation of 
the results given in Table 2. 


TABLE 6 
Correlation of Subjects’ Ratings with ESP Scores 





TETRACHORIC CORRELATION 
LD as JLW as 
Number Experimenter Experimenter 





—.10 | ay 
+28 | +.02 
‘ a 
—_ —.34 
wees —.54 
+.05 a 
il iil 
nit cng 
—24 +.02 


——e . lll 
—,09 ie 











* Again, we were forced to omit several items because of insufficient ratings 
in the low category. The use of the tetrachoric technique is dependent upon 
a split which is fairly close to a fifty-fifty one. Where correlations are omitted 
in this Table, the desired split could not be obtained. 





The ratings for the first 15 items on the Subject-Questionnaire 
have been combined by individual experimenters and a product- 
moment correlation with ESP scores has been obtained. Results of 
this analysis are given in Table 7 below. It will be noted that the 
correlation achieved by JLW is negative and slightly greater than 
5 times its Probable Error. A correlation 4 times its PE is usually 
accepted as significant. 

TABLE 7 
Product-Moment Correlation between Combined 
Subject-Ratings (items 1-15) and ESP Scores, 
LD and JLLW as Experimenters 








Corr. PE, |  Corr./PE, 


—.07 | 09 | 78 
—.42 : 5.38 
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In order to show the consistency with which JLW’s subjects fell 
into the pattern: low-rating=high ESP scores, high-rating=low 
ESP scores, a four-fold arrangement is shown in Table 8 below for 
items 1-15 combined. Essentially, the table indicates that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of JLW’s subjects fell into the above-mentioned 
pattern. We have included the results of a tetrachoric correlation 
showing the amount of the relationship. 


TABLE 8 


Cross-Tabulation of ESP Scores and Subjects’ 
Ratings, Items 1-15 Combined, JLW as Experimenter 


ESP Scores 


Low High 





RATINGS 


Low 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Items 16 through 21, as can be seen in Appendix I, are of the 
multiple-choice type. A statement is made and then the subject is 
asked to check the most acceptable completing term. For example, 
item 18 is the statement “I believe that the existence of ESP is: 
very likely, likely, possible, unlikely, impossible.” In the analysis 
of these items we encountered serious difficulties. In general, sub- 
jects tended to group themselves in the middle categories and thus 
the differentiation in ratings necessary for our analysis was not 
achieved. Table 9 below gives the results for both experimenters on 
those items where an analysis was possible. 
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TABLE 9 


Relation of Subjects’ Ratings 
to ESP Scoring, Items 18, 19, and 21 


a. LD as Experimenter 








HIGH RATING LOW RATING i DIFFERENCE 
Item N® | N* 
No. | (in Runs); Dev. | Mean | (in Runs)| Dev. | Mean} Diff. | CRy | P 





is | 20 | +9] 5.04 | 760 | +28 | 504 || —19 oo | — 
19 | 500 415} 5.03 || 460 422 | 5.0! aa, 16 | .44 
760 «3=| +20} 5.03 || 200 | 4+17| 508 || +3 | 321] .38 


| 
' 





' as Experimenter 


260 +11 5.04 740 
540 —18 4.97 460 
740 —29 4.96 260 


* See footnote 2, Table 2. 


The differences shown in Table 9 are not significant. Our data do 
not readily lend themselves to a Sheep-Goat analysis of the type 
reported by Schmeidler (5) and Bevan (6), since we had very few 
subjects who gave either a very positive or a very negative response 
to the questions “Do you believe in the existence of ESP?” and “Do 
you believe you possess ESP abilities?” If we split our group into 
high-low categories, neither category including many subjects with 
very positive attitudes one way or the other, we find that our results 
do not substantiate those obtained by Schmeidler and Bevan. 


Items in the third category were as follows: 
Did the experimenter remind you of anyone you know? 


3. Did anything specific about the experimenter irritate you ? 


» 
? 
> 


Did you know anything about ESP experiments before you 
took part in this one? 
25. Have you ever had any personal experiences that might have 
been related to ESP? 


Analyses of items 22 and 23 were not feasible because of the lack 


of data obtained. With only one or two exceptions the subjects gave 
negative answers to these questions. The results obtained on items 
24 and 25 are given in Table 10 below. The data for the two experi- 
menters have been pooled. 
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TABLE 10 


Relation of Subjects’ Ratings to ESP Scoring, Items 24 and 25, 
Results for both Experimenters Combined 








HIGH RATING || LOW RATING | 
(Affirmative Answer) || (Negative Answer) 

Item | N | zs : 

No. | (in Runs)| Dev. | Mean | (in Runs) Dev. | Mean Diff. CRy P 

24 | 1320 | +39 | 5.03 || 680 | +2 500 | +437 | 32 | 38 

25 | 1040 | +62 | 5.06 } 960 


| DIFFERENCE 














| —21 | 4.98 +83 91 18 








The differences shown in Table 10 are not significant. 
The Experimenter-Questionnaire : 


An important aspect of the experiment was a consideration of the 
relation of the subjects’ scoring to the ratings given them by the 


experimenters. The items from the Experimenter-Questionnaire 
were: 


Did you like the subject? 
Was the subject cooperative ? 
Did you feel that the subject was interested and enthusiastic ? 
Were you at ease with the subject? 
Was the experimental situation relatively free from distraction ? 
6. Did you feel physically well at the time of the experiment ? 
7. Did you feel in a good mood at the time of the experiment ? 


In addition, the following general questions were asked of the 
experimenter : “Did anything specific about the subject irritate you?” 
and “Did the subject remind you of anyone you know?” The first 
seven items were to be rated on a 5-point scale from minus 2 to 
plus 2. Not enough data were obtained on the “general” questions 
to make analysis feasible. 


The results on items 1-7 from the Experimenter-Questionnaire 
have, however, been analyzed using the same methods employed in 
the analysis of the data from the Subject-Questionnaire. Table 11 
below gives the results of the analysis where experimenter ratings 
have been divided into high-low categories by use of the same pro- 
cedures described for the Subject-Questionnaire. It will be noted 
that again it was impossible, because of the “bunching” of ratings, 
to achieve an exact fifty-fifty split. We attempted, however, to make 
a split which would approach this ideal without regard to the ESP 
scores achieved by the subjects (see footnote 1, p. 96). 
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TABLE 11 
Relation of Experimenters’ Ratings to Subjects’ ESP Scoring 
a. LD as Experimenter 


DIFFERENCE 


HIGH RATING LOW RATING 





Item . N* ; N* i 
No. | (in Runs)} Dev. | Mean || (in Runs)! Dev. Mean | Diff. 


| CRg | P 


| 


30 =| +6! 5.02 640 | 5.03 || — 11| ——| 
480 26 | 5.05 520 | | 499 || + 29) 48 | 
| 540 72 | 5.13 440 | 490 | +117} 1.80 | 
| 580 5.01 400 | 5.01 |i— 1) 
300 +67 | 5.22 680 | 4.92 || +119! 2.17 
| 420 -58 | 5.14 580 | '+ 93) 1.56 


| | | ‘eee eee 

| 660 | +23 | 5.03 || 340 | +0) 5.00 || + 23) 23 | 41 
| 

| 


as Experimenter 


| 600 —24 | 4.96 400 5. 66! 1.15 
| 540 — 8 | 4.99 460 g 34| .56 
| 700 | +18 | 5.03 || 300 | 5. 18; .22 
| 240 —10 | 496 || 760 38| .54/. 
380 +9|502 || 620 | | 5. 0; — 


| 760 —78 | 4.90 240 | 5.40 || —174) 3.38 
| 680 —33 | 4.95 320 51| 5. — 84 1.54 | .06 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 





*It will be noted in LD’s section of this Table that in some cases the total 
number of runs for a particular item does not reach the expected 1000. This 
is accounted for by the fact that occasionally LD failed to rate a subject 
on an item. 


An examination of Table 11 will show that only one of the dif- 
ferences reported for LD as experimenter approaches significance. 
This is true for item 6, which is concerned with the experimenter’s 
state of health. In general, a high rating by this experimenter is 
related in a positive way to above-chance ESP scoring. The results 
obtained by JLW as experimenter are similar to the results obtained 
from the Subject-Questionnaire analysis. In other words, a high 
rating tends, as before, to be related to below-chance scoring and a 
low rating with above-chance scoring. As was the case with LD as 
experimenter, the most significant item in this analysis is item 6, the 
health item. It will be noted, however, that whereas LD’s high health 
ratings were related to high ESP scoring, JLW’s high health ratings 
were related to low ESP scoring. Results achieved when all ratings, 
items 1-7, are combined! are shown in Table 12 below. 


1In combining these ratings, we employed essentially the same procedure 
as was used in combining the subjects’ ratings. See footnote 1, p. 96. 
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TABLE 12 


Relation of Mean Ratings (Items 1-7 Combined) 
to ESP Scoring, Experimenters LD and JLW 


HIGH RATING 





LOW RATING | DIFFERENCE 








N | N | } | | 
Expt’r (in Runs)! Dev. | Mean | Cin Runs) | Dev. | Mean || Diff. | CRy | P 
| +4135 | 2.14 | .016 
| — 24 48 | 32 


LD 540 | 4% | 460 | —56 | 488 | 


| 

ee sn BPs | 
| 

| 


| 


460 421 | 5.05 | 


“JLW 540 | —3| 499 


| 
| 








As shown in Table 13 below, the experimenter-ratings were cor- 
related with the ESP scores by use of the tetrachoric technique. The 
highest correlations achieved as a result of this analysis were on 


item 4 with LD as experimenter and item 6 with JLW as experi- 
menter. 


TABLE 13 


Correlation of Experimenters’ Ratings 
with Subjects’ ESP Scores 








TETRACHORIC CORRELATION 








LD as Experimenter JLW as Experimenter 





—.10 —.30 
+.10 —.25 
+.25 +.03 
+.55 —.29 
—.04 —.01 
+.30 —.35 
+.30 —.04 

















Product-moment correlations have been computed showing the 
correlations between combined experimenter-ratings and the subjects’ 
ESP scores. This is analogous to the analysis shown in Table 7 
above for the Subject-Questionnaire results. Data from this analysis 
are given in Table 14 below. 
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TABLE 14 


Product-Moment Correlation between Combined Experimenter 
“ee and ESP Scores, LD and Sait as indnannlauisute 





Expt'r a0 PE, | Corr./PE, 








LD | — a 09 2.98 
JLW | nae 091 2.19 








Since the psychological atmosphere of any ESP experiment would 
seem to depend not alone upon the subject’s reaction to the experi- 
menter, nor alone upon the experimenter’s reaction to the subject, 
but upon an interrelationship between attitudes held by both indi- 
viduals, we are presenting results which indicate what happened when 
total subject ratings on items 1-15 (Subject-Questionnaire) were 
combined with total experimenter ratings on items 1-7 (Experimenter 


Questionnaire). The results of this combination are shown in Table 
15 below. 


TABLE i5 


Relation of Mean Ratings* (items 1-15 from Subject-Questionnaire 
and items 1-7 from Experimenter-Questionnaire Combined ) 
to ESP —— Experimenters LD and JLW 





| Combined High Rating Combined Low ' Rating Difference 


T 


Expt'r_ rs (in Runs) Dev. | Mean | (in Runs) | Dev. | Mean | 
g D- 460 +30 | 5.06 540 — 7| 4.99 
jLW 500 | —83 | 483 500 +101 5.20 | 





* The mean ratings were derived by essentially the same methods employed 
previously. The sum of each subject’s ratings on items 1-15, Subject-Question- 
naire, and the sum of each experimenter’s ratings for that subject on items 1-7, 
Experimenter-Questionnaire, were combined. This total was then divided by the 
number of ratings making up the total. Thus a mean rating was obtained on the 
basis of which the breakdown into high-low categories was made. 


As can be seen in Table 15 above, LD’s result is not significant, 
but the probability figure of .0016 achieved by JLW is one of the 
most significant deriving from this experiment. The validity of this 

. . 7. vr? a 
procedure, however, is not entirely clear. Since JLW’s ratings are 
not significantly related to his subjects’ ESP scoring, the propriety 
of combining significant results with non-significant results is ques- 
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tionable. We are simply presenting the result of such a combination 
without attempting to place too much reliance on it. 


Discussion 


In view of both the original hypotheses and the results obtained, 
a consideration of the following problems might be appropriate: 

1. Were the over-all results obtained suggestive of the operation 
of ESP? 


2. Were there significant differences in terms of over-all scoring , 


achieved by the two individual experimenters ? 

3. Were there significant factors in the subjects’ attitudes toward 
the experiment and toward the experimenters as far as their ESP 
scoring was concerned ? 

4. Were there significant factors in the experimenters’ attitudes 


toward the subjects as far as the subjects’ ESP scoring was con- 
cerned? 


5. Do the results obtained in this investigation tend to confirm 


the clinical impressions discussed in the opening section of the paper? 


With regard to the first problem, it can be seen that the total 
deviation of plus 41 is not significant. It is thus obvious that any 
conclusions as to significant ESP scoring must come from more 
subtle analyses of the data. 

The over-all result of the experimenter comparison is also not 
significant. LD’s plus deviation was greater by five than that of 
JLW, but this is of course without significance. The main point of 
interest is the fact that the subjects for both experimenters were 
much more successful in the third quarter of the experiment than 
they were in any other section. This result, even after an arbitrary 
correction for the selection involved, is significant. It is difficult to 
theorize as to the superiority of this one section of the data. It might 
be worth noting, however, that during the course of the experiment 
each experimenter looked forward with greater anticipation to work- 
ing with those subjects who had already participated in a session 
than with those coming for the first time. At a second session the 
ice had been broken, the experiment explained, and the whole situa- 
tion seemed more free and natural. If this feeling of the experimenters 
was shared by the subjects the mutually increased sense of relaxation 
and enjoyment might have been relevant to the results obtained. 
(This, of course, still leaves us with the problem of why the results 
fell off so sharply in the second half of the second session.) It is 
perfectly possible, however, that this explanation is a rationalization, 
and further experimentation is needed to verify it. 
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In regard to the third problem indicated above, it seems probable 
that some of the tactors measured by the Subject-Questionnaire were 
significantly related to the subjects’ scoring level on the ESP test. 
The results from Tables 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8 support this contention. 
For JLW as experimenter, the results of items 5 and 14 are significant 
at better than the 1 per cent level, and the results of items 8, 10, and 
11 are significant at the 2 per cent level. Combining the results of 
items 5, 6, 8, and 14, all of which deal with the subjects’ attitudes 
toward the experimenter (JLW), we get the highly significant 
P-value of .0034. A combination of all items, numbers 1-15, for 
JLW, gives a P-value of .01. Thus an analysis of the results obtained 
from the Subject-Questionnaire indicates that for JLW (and in a 
less consistent manner for LD also) those subjects who tended to 
give low ratings on the questionnaire items were more successful in 
their ISP scoring than those who tended to give high ratings. The 
most significant items for subjects working with JLW were: “Did 
you feel at ease and relaxed with the experimenter?” “Did you like 
the experimenter ?” “Did you enjoy working with the experimenter ?” 
“Did you feel in a good mood when you came to take part in the 
experiment?” and “Did you enjoy working with the ESP cards?” 
The generalized attitude of the subject toward the experimenter was 
negatively related to ESP scoring. Approval tended to be related to 
low scoring and disapproval to high scoring. That this was a very 
consistent trend for JLLW’s subjects is strikingly demonstrated in 
both Table 2 and Table 8. In Table 2 it will be noted that the dif- 
ference for. every single item is in the negative direction. (It is of 
course true that this result is partially dependent upon the fact that, 
as was previously pointed out, some of the items are highly inter- 
correlated and are actually different aspects of the same general 
attitude. ) 

An analysis of the results obtained by LD in terms of the Subject- 
(uestionnaire shows that they are not as consistent as those of JLW. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the largest difference obtained 
by LD is also in the negative direction: thus, item 13 yielded a 
P-value of .03. 

It was felt that if ratings from all subjects for both experimenters 
could be combined, it would give some estimate of a generalized 
attitude of these subjects toward the total experimental situation. 
\s is shown in Table 3, when such a combination is made the result- 
ing P-value is .0045 and, most important, the difference is negative. 
This tends to show that, with these subjects, a favorable attitude 
toward the total situation is negatively related to ESP success. 

An analysis of the results obtained in comparing experimenter 
ratings with subjects’ scoring for J]LW as experimenter shows only 
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one individual item which is significant. This is item 6, which relates 
to the health status of the experimenter, and it gives the highly 
significant P-value of .0004. It is interesting to note that here too 
the relationship is a negative one. Thus, on those occasions when 
JLW reported high ratings on state of health, lower scores were 
obtained than on those occasions when he gave low health ratings. 
It is also of interest to note that with JLW the Experimenter- 
Questionnaire results tend to be consistent in direction with the 
results deriving from the analysis of the Subject-Questionnaire, 
although they were not statistically significant (P=.32). 

In general, there is a tendency for the ratings given by LD to be 
positively related to the ESP scoring level of her subjects. It is 
interesting that, as was the case for JLW, the largest difference is 
obtained for item 6, health condition. But this time the relationship 
is in the positive direction. On the whole, an evaluation of the 
Experimenter-Questionnaire results seems to indicate that for this 
study the health condition of the experimenter is the most important 
experimenter variable. 


An interesting point now arises. Do the attitudes of the subject 
and the experimenter reinforce each other in determining the ESP 
scoring level? In regard to this question, the results obtained by 
JLW as shown in Tables 3 and 12 are the most nearly conclusive. 
It will be noted that the probability figure achieved for the combined 
subject-ratings is .01, whereas the probability figure for the experi- 
menter ratings is .32. This seems to indicate that in our project and 
with JLW as experimenter, the attitude of the subjects was more 
closely related to the ESP scoring level than was the attitude of the 
experimenter. Returning to the question just asked, however, Table 
15 indicates that there may be a reinforcing effect when the ratings 
of the subjects and of JLW as experimenter are combined. The prob- 
ability figure of .0016 which derives from this combination exceeds 
most others achieved in this experiment in terms of its significance. 
This would seem to indicate that the ESP test situation is a complex 
one involving delicate relationships between subject and experimenter. 
There is some question, however, as to the propriety of combining 
the two sets of ratings into a single rating, the exact psychological 
nature of which is not too clear. 

In general, the most significant aspects of our results were of a 
nature not only not anticipated by the experimenters, but opposed to 
the current persuasions of most parapsychologists.! A fact, however, 


1 An interesting question has been asked of us. Which category of subjects— 
the high-rating or the low-rating—gives the largest absolute deviation? A study 
of the tables indicates that in general the low-rating group gives not only 
positive deviations but larger absolute deviations than the high-rating group. 
This is especially true of JLW as experimenter. 
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which we have previously mentioned should perhaps be emphasized 
here. In most cases members of the so-called “low-rating” group 
did not express strong antipathy toward the experimenters or the 
experimental situation. As a matter of fact, ratings of plus 1 were 
often placed in the low-rating category because of the frequency of 
plus 2 ratings. The results seem to indicate not that antipathy is posi- 
tively related to high ESP scoring, but that a more or less neutral 
attitude may be. The present writers feel that to offer further hypo- 
theses as to the dynamies of these relationships would be premature, 
and they would only stress the need for further experimental validation 
of clinical impressions as they relate to success in ESP scoring. 


Conclusions: 


1. The evidence for ESP scoring in this study is contained in the 
analyses which show certain relationships between attitudes and 
scoring level. 


2. The attitudes of the subjects toward the experiment and toward 


the experimenters are negatively related to their ESP scoring level. 
Since this relationship is in a direction not anticipated at the start 
of the experiment, the meaning of the low P-values obtained is 
ambiguous. As support for the psychological reality of the results 
obtained, however, we can point to the consistency with which they 
occur. 


3. The relations indicated by this study appear to be complex 
and they do not conform to the published clinical impressions of 
other parapsychologists. The results nevertheless are consistent 
enough to alter our expectation about the functional significance of 
subject-experimenter attitude; only further research can determine 
whether or not an intelligible formulation can be found. 
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Subject and Experimenter Attitudes 


APPENDIX I 


Subject Questionnaire 


Name: Date: 
Address : 

Sex: Age: Married or single: Engaged : 
Number of brothers and/or sisters: Occupation : 
Major subject at college: 

Hobbies and special interests : 


You have just been a subject in an experiment in extrasensory 
perception (ESP). It is important to us to find out exactly how you 
felt about the experiment and the experimenter. Such information, 
if given frankly, will enable us to improve future experiments and 
may provide us with valuable leads in regard to important experi- 
mental problems. 

A number of questions are listed below. We are asking that you 
answer most of them by means of a rating system. You may give a 
rating of —2, —1, 0, +1, or +2, depending on your reaction to 
each question. —2 will always be an indication of strongest disap- 
proval, +2 an indication of strongest approval. The rating you wish 
to indicate should be carefully circled. 

It is important that you answer each question thoughtfully and 
independently of every other question. Be honest and frank in your 
ratings. If you want to explain or clarify any of your ratings, do so 
on the back of the rating sheet. 


1. Did the experimenter explain the experiment clearly ? 
—2 —l 0 +1 +2 
Did you fully understand the nature and purpose of the 
experiment after it was explained to you? 
~-2 —1 0 +1 +2 
. Did you feel in good physical condition when you came for the 
experiment? 
—2 —l 0 +1 +2 
Did you think that the experiment lasted about the right 
length of time? 
—2 —l 0 Sa +2 
Did you feel at ease and relaxed with the experimenter ? 
— 0 +1 +2 
. Did the experimenter seem to be warm and friendly? 


—2 —1 0 +41 £42 
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Do you think the payment for the experiment is adequate ? 
—2 —1 0 +1 +2 
Did you like the experimenter? 
-2 —1 0 +1 +2 


Did you feel that you were given enough time to make your 
calls on the cards? 
2 —1 0 +1 +2 


i 


Did you feel in a good mood when you came to take part in 
the experiment ? 

+2 

+-2 


Did you enjoy working with the ESP cards? 
2 —|] 0 +1 +2 
Did the experimenter seem to know his or her business? 
—2 —| 0 +1 +2 


Did you like the method (i.e., writing down your selections ) 
which you were asked to use in indicating your guesses ? 


a wa er ee 


Did you enjoy working with the experimenter ? 


ct = § + <2 


Would you like to participate in another experiment under 
exactly the same conditions ? 


ft — ££ + 2 


Following are some statements to which three or more responses 
are given. Please check the response which best expresses your 
attitude 


16. In general, | prefer that the experimenter in an experiment in 
which I participate be: 
Male 
Female 
Don’t care 


I would be willing to be a subject in a similar experiment if 
the pay were: 

Considerably higher 

Somewhat higher 

The same 

Somewhat lower 

Considerably lower 
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18. I believe that the existence of ESP is: 
Very likely 
Likely 
Possible 
Unlikely 
Impossible 


Check the statement which best expresses your belief about 
your own ESP ability: 

Strongly believe I have it 

Believe I have it 

Possibly I have it 

Little possibility I have it 

No possibility I have it 

Indicate which of the following materials you think would be 


most interesting to work with in an ESP test—the materials 
you would choose if you were able to: 


ESP cards used in the present experiment 
Colored ESP cards 

Pen and ink drawings 

Photographs or pictures cut from magazines 


I think my results in the present experiment were: 
Above chance 

At chance 

Below chance 


Did the experimenter remind you of anyone you know? If 
so, please describe your relationship and attitude to this person. 


Did anything specific about the experimenter irritate you? 
If so, please explain. 

Did you know anything about ESP experiments before you 
took part in this one? If so, please specify whether through 
reading, taking part in other experiments, etc. ad 


Have you ever had any personal experiences that might be 
related to ESP? If so, please describe. 


APPENDIX II 


Experimenter Questionnaire 


Did you like the subject? 


~ +1 +2 
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2. 


Was the subject cooperative? 


—2 —1 O +1 #«+42 


Did you feel that the subject was interested and enthusiastic? 


Were you at ease with 


Was the experimental 
tions? 


Did you feel physically 


Did you feel in a good 


_- ~-] 0 a! +2 
the subject? 
-—2 --] 0 +1 2 


situation relatively free from distrac- 


—2 1 0 +1 +2 
well at the time of the experiment ? 
—2 —l 0 +] +2 
mood at the time of the experiment ? 


—t -—_| ¢ at “22 


Did anything specific about the subject irritate you? 


Did the subject remind you of anyone you know? If so, 
describe your relationship and attitude to this person. 


Remarks: 





“The World Turned Upside Down” 


Incident from a Series of Mediumistic Sittings 


EDMOND P. GIBSON 


During the years 1946-1947, I held a series of sittings with Mr. 
William H. Thatcher, a local spiritualist medium, at his home in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. For these sittings Mr. Thatcher made no 
charge, and the series averaged three sittings per month from the 
latter part of 1946 until midsummer 1947. Aside from his activities 
as a medium, Mr. Thatcher operated a laundry“in a surburb north 
of Grand Rapids. All the sittings were held with the medium in deep 
trance. Notes were kept in longhand by myself, with the disadvantages 
of writing in the dark. Mr. Thatcher also cooperated in ESP and PK 
tests, using Duke University procedures. In these tests he scored 
close to the point of significance in the early tests but failed to 
maintain his high scoring average in a long series. These tests were 
held in the normal state in the light. 


In one of the sittings late in 1946 I requested that a communicator 
of the American Colonial period be brought, as I thought that if such 
a personality could come through, he might be able to make some 
sort of historical contribution to the incomplete documentation of 
that period. Early in January, 1947, a new communicator was pre- 
sented, using the trance voice of the medium. This personality ap- 
peared to be in a rather confused state. He claimed to be Dave 
Dean, a Kentuckian. He said that he had beer a “long hunter,” and 
that he had gone to Kentucky with Boone. He said that he had been 
an express runner for Col. George Rogers Clark in the Vincennes 
campaign, in the late winter of 1779. The medium’s guide stated that 
Dean had been “sleeping” since his death. He stated that Dean had 
died sometime before 1790, being captured by Shawnee Indians on 
the warpath north of the Falls of the Ohio, now Louisville, Kentucky. 
Dean had been scalped. The reason for bringing Dean into the sit- 
tings was that Dean’s mind was relatively clear as to his past life. 
Dean was said to be only partially conscious as to his present con- 
dition. Dean stated: “I ain’t dead nor properly alive neither.” 


In subsequent sittings Dean brought through a very large number 
of statements regarding his past life. The entire record comprises 
some forty pages of single-spaced typewritten manuscript. A large 
number of the statements made have proved to be historically veri- 
fiable, their verification being determined by the examination of a 
number of early histories of Kentucky, the publications of the Filson 
Club, early histories of the Ohio River area, of Virginia, and early 
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rosters of Virginia and Kentucky troops, the search for and explora- 
tion of which threatened to turn the writer into something of an 
antiquary. Some of these sources of information are relatively in- 
accessible, some of the volumes required were found in the local 
library’s reference collection buried under dust in which they had 
heen undisturbed for years. Other sources of material were borrowed 
through the local library’s inter-library loan service. 

While most of the statements of this communicator have been 
found to be verifiable, the sources of verification are extremely 
diversified, and up to this time, no evidence of the historicity of Dave 
Dean has been found, although several unnamed express runners 
appear in the various letters and in the Memoir of George Rogers 
Clark. 

In August, 1947, Mr. Thatcher and his family moved to Alpena, 
Michigan. He left to take over the management of a laundry there. 
Mr. Thatcher continued the trance sessions there and Mrs. Thatcher 
took shorthand notes. In the last Grand Rapids, Michigan sitting I 
inquired of the Dave Dean communicator whether the boys sang on 
the way to Vincennes. (This question was inspired by Col. Clark’s 
Memoir in which he states in his description of the last days of the 
march across the “drowned lands”: “I ordered those near me to 
begin a favorite song of theirs. It soon passed through the line and 
the whole went on cheerfully.” ) 

This question seemed to register with the communicator and 
brought the following responses at Alpena sittings which were re- 
corded by Mrs. Thatcher. 


Sept. 11, 1947: “Dave says they didn’t march much on the way 
to Vincennes, because they were wading in water up to their waists 
most of the time. He didn’t recall the song at first, said they sang 
quite a few songs, ‘not me, I warn’t much of a singer.’ Then I told 
him you said Clark mentioned a song and Dave guessed it prob- 
ably was the British song, ‘The World Turned Upside Down.’ ”’ 

Sept. 25, 1947: “Dave: ‘Hello, hello . . . I been thinking "bout 
that song you asked me. I can’t remember much of it, it goes: 


“I’ve traveled far an’ I’ve traveled wide 
In every port and clime, 

| Here he says he forgets some of it.| 
I've drank my lot, I’ve filled my shot 

In country and in town; 

"Til I got a wife, 

An’ the world turned upside down.” 


“Old John Lang sang it well and the Colonel’s nephew too, he 
sang pretty good. He sang for us before we left for Vincennes, 
while we was at Kaskaskee and Cahokia.’ ” 
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(It is interesting at this point to note that the Colonel’s nephew, 
Lieutenant John Rogers, was at Kaskaskia and Cahokia with the 
troops while there; but took the “row-galley,” the “Willing,” with 
its small cannon, down the Mississippi, up the Ohio, and up the 
Wabash to meet the overland expedition of Col. Clark and was not 


with the men when they marched across the ten miles of “drowned 
lands.’’) 


A search for a marching version of this song in research collections 
of American libraries yielded nothing, and the following libraries 
were questioned regarding such a version: 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library. 

Queries and Answers Editor, New York Times. 

New York Public Library. 

The Library of Congress. 

Librarian, U.S. Marine Band. 

The William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan. 

The Library of the University of North Carolina. 

Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 

William and Mary Quarterly, William and Mary College, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois. 


This search did yield the “Derry Down” version of the song to 
6/8 time, the “Pills to Purge Melancholy” version, written to 6/4 
time, and a third version mentioned by Frank Luther in Americans 
and Their Songs (Harper & Brothers, New York), this too in 6/8 
time. These versions are not marches and neither are they ballads 
likely to be popular with troops. 


~ . 2s 
Further queries were sent to: 


Mr. Archibald MacLeish. 

Mr. Carl Sandburg. 

Mr. Kenneth Roberts. 

The Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. 
The British Museum. 


The letter to Mr. Kenneth Roberts, author of several historical 
novels dealing with the American Revolution, yielded a three verse 
march-time ballad which was sung to the tune of “When the King 
Enjoys His Own Again.” This version, Mr. Roberts believes, was 
the song to which the British troops marched at Yorktown, at 
Cornwallis’s surrender. One verse of this version is published in his 
novel, Northwest Passage, page 423 (Doubleday & Company, New 
York), as follows: 
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“When I was young and in my prime, 
I'd neither thought, nor care, 

I took delight in mirth and wine, 

And rov’d from fair to fair: 

I took delight in jovial life, 

Til fate on me did frown: 

Until alas! I got a wife, 

And the world turn’d upside down.” 


Mr. F. G. Rendall, Keeper of the Department of Printed Books, 
tritish Museum, contributed eight more verses set to the same music, 


verses known to be extant in London in 1790, the first verse of which 
follows: 


“Tl am a poor unhappy man, 

Troubl’d with worldly care; 

I grieve to hear the world complain, 

And children shed a tear. 

Provisions grow so dear, 

In country and in town, 

The poor man scarce can get bread or beer. 
O the World’s turn’d Upside-Down.” 


The Dave Dean version, received in deep trance, is a copy of 
neither version above. It would seem to be a parody compounded 
from elements of both. It contains the verse ending, 


“I got a wife, 
And the world turn’d upside down,” 


‘of Mr. Kenneth Roberts’ version, and it is preceded by the line, 
“In country and in town,” 


of the British Museum version, which does not appear in the version 
of Mr. Roberts. Mr. Roberts states that he obtained his version from 
a researcher in England some years ago, and now does not remember 


its exact source. Mr. Roberts failed to find a march version in this 
country 


It seems extremely improbable that the fragment of the song given 
by the Dave Dean communicator was normally accessible to Mr. 
Thatcher. He had no source material in his own library. That such 
material is available in Alpena is extremely doubtful, and whether 
it was available in the United States is also doubtful. Although it is 
possible that he may have seen Mr. Roberts’ Northwest Passage (he 
does not remember having seen or read it) it would still fail to 
explain the line, “In country and in town,” which was not in Mr. 
Roberts’ version and which Mr. Roberts had never seen. 
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Explanation of the case of the “World Turned Upside Down” 
seems to resolve itself into four hypotheses: 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


The normal hypothesis, which infers that the medium obtained 
access to this material in the course of his reading and delivered 
it in the course of his trance speech. (I see little justification 
for this theory in the light of the known facts.) 

The clairvoyance hypothesis, inferring extrasensory access to 
existing literary sources. 

The retrocognition hypothesis. 

Communication from the dead. 


After considerable study of the evidence contained in this incident 
and many other incidents in the series of Dean’s communications, the 
writer favors hypotheses (2) and (4) as outlined above, as being 
the best possible explanation of the emergence of the “World Turned 
Upside Down.” 

Note: The name of John Lang appears on the roster of the First 
Virginia Dragoons during the Revolutionary War. Whether he 
ever went westward and joined Clark’s Illinois Battalion has not 
been ascertained and the information thus far discovered regarding 
the Illinois Battalion does not disclose hig name. 





An Extraordinary Incident: 
Attested by Five Witnesses 


Readers of this Journat will recall Dr. Sarah Parker White’s 
article, “Elwood Worcester and the Case for Survival,” which ap- 
peared in the July, 1949, number. Part of the article was concerned 
with the sudden collapse of two heavy, substantial, and trustworthy 
clocks in his home for which Dr. Worcester could find no normal 
explanation. When the clock repairman was summoned, he was non- 
plussed, as he had cleaned and oiled both clocks only a few weeks 
before, leaving them in perfect condition. He concluded, after a 
careful examination, that the clocks must have been tampered with. 
This seemed extremely unlikely. There was, however, reason to 
suppose that the incident might have been connected with the deceased 
Professor James H. Hyslop, because shortly before the clocks broke 
down, Dr. Worcester challenged him, if he had survived, to give a 
“sign” of his continued existence. In her article Dr. White also 
reported other instances of the stopping of timepieces after Dr. 
Worcester’s death, under circumstances which, at least, suggested 
that he had survived bodily death and had been the motivating force 
in a sequence of baffling occurrences. 

Shortly after the appearance of this article an exceptionally well- 
witnessed incident occurred which does not readily lend itself to a 
normal explanation. It took place in Dr. Worcester’s study which, 
during his lifetime, had been the scene of other unusual happenings. 
It will be remembered that Dr. Worcester was a founder of the 
Boston Society for Psychic Research and its President for many 
vears. He had also been a close associate in psychical research of 
Professor James H. Hyslop, the founder of this Society. 

\fter Dr. Worcester’s death in 1940, his home, at 186 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, was turned into a rooming-house for Boston Uni- 
versity- students. During the last two vears his daughter, Miss 
Constance Worcester, has been managing the house. Dr. White, an 
old family friend, has visited her there. Because she thought some 
of the students who had met Dr. White would be interested in her 
article, Miss Worcester, a member of this Society, gave them her 
July JouRNAL. 

\ group of five adults, of various ages, in good general health, 
some of them related, read the article together on the evening of 
July 10, 1949. None of them had any previous knowledge of or 
interest in psychical research. Three members of the group were 
Roman Catholic, the other two Protestant. They reacted with a 
healthy skepticism to the astonishing phenomena described in the 
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article. Then it occurred to them to look at their own watches. Their 
joint statement of what happened, addressed to Dr. White, follows: 


186 Marlborough Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 
July 19, 1949 


Dear Dr. White: 


q 
Knowing that we were interested in your work, Miss Worcester 
gave us a copy of THe JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PsycuHIcaL ResearcH for July, which contained the results of your 
research. 


On the evening of July 10, while reading the article in a group, 
at which were present Mr. and Mrs. Michael J]. Hogan, Mrs. Margaret 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Cornelia Wadsworth, and Mr. Howard Fortney, 
an event occurred which we consider to have great significance. 


We were reading and discussing that portion of your article con- 
cerning your experience with the timepieces at Palfrey Lake and Dr. 
Worcester’s own experience with the clocks in his home before his 
death. We must point out that we were reading the article in the 
very room which had formerly been Dr. Worcester’s study and that 
some of us were rather skeptical concerning the possibility of these 
events. Because we were skeptical we glanced at our watches and 
one member of the group mentioned how phenomenal it would be if 
our watches were to stop. Suddenly Mrs. Margaret Wadsworth 
exclaimed that the watch she was wearing had stopped, and Mrs. 
Cornelia Wadsworth noted that her watch had stopped at precisely 
the same moment. That was exactly ten minutes before eight o’clock. 
The hands of both watches remained motionless for exactly five 
minutes during which time they were examined by all five members 
of the group. The hands began moving again at five minutes before 
eight o’clock without external cause, and the two watches had been 
fully wound that morning. 


We have been singularly impressed by this phenomenon and are 
writing to you for your opinion. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) Michael J. Hogan 
Marie Hogan 
Margaret Wadsworth 
Cornelia Wadsworth 
Howard Fortney 


Dr. White sent the statement to Miss Worcester with the request 
to send it to us after she had read it. We received it from Miss 
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Worcester with an accompanying letter dated August 3, 1949, from 
which we quote: 


‘All the five persons concerned are of high integrity, two serious- 
minded, fine, Vermont grandmothers whose watches stopped, 
Michael Hogan, completing with the highest grades (95.4) a 
difficult course in expert accounting at Boston University, his 
wife, a very intelligent telephone operator, and Howard Fortney, 
a young student with a very fine mind, beginning a course in 
musicology at Boston University. I was not in the house when 
the article by Dr. White on my father was read by them, but they 
told me the following day how overwhelmed, amazed, and startled 
they all five were at what happened, particularly as they had said 
a moment before how wonderful it would be if it did happen. They 
said they would never get over marveling at the experience.” 


We sent Miss Worcester a few questions for additional informa- 


tion, the nature of which will be apparent in her reply on August 
16, 1949: 


“Mr. and Mrs. Hogan and Mr. Fortney say that all five of the 
group were equally skeptical, the subject of psychical research 
having only recently come to their attention through their acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Sarah Parker White and me. As to Mrs. Margaret 
Wadsworth’s attitude—they were all looking at their watches 
except Mr. Fortney, and ironically said as they looked, ‘since so 
many watches have stopped, wouldn't it give us the creeps if one 
of ours stopped?’ About that time, Mr. Hogan’s mother, Mrs. 
Wadsworth, shouted that hers had stopped. Then Mrs. Cornelia 


Wadsworth looked at her watch and exclaimed: ‘Oh, mine has 
stopped too!’ 


“They both listened to and looked at their watches. These watches 
did not have second hands, but their minute hands stopped for 
five minutes. The whole group of five listened to and looked at these 
two watches, passing them around from hand to hand. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hogan checked these two watches with their own two 
watches, and noted that they stopped for exactly five minutes. 
Their own two watches were synchronized, correlated in time. No 
one present had any previous knowledge of the fields of psychology 
or psychical research.” 


In later correspondence with Miss Worcester attention was drawn 
to a slight discrepancy in regard to the “skepticism” of the various 
members of the group, the joint statement being “some of us were 
rather skeptical,” while Miss Worcester in her letter of August 
16th had quoted Mr. and Mrs. Hogan and Mr. Fortney as saying 
“all five of the group were equally skeptical.” To this point Miss 
Worcester replied on January 31, 1950: 
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“Howard Fortney came in this morning and I asked him to 
elucidate. He said that ‘some of us’ really meant ‘all,’ as there was 
no one who was not skeptical. 

“T think that expression was loosely used, Michael Hogan not 
realizing that every word of his would be, of necessity, put under 
the microscope. I have this day written to him, told him the ques- 
tion you bring up, and also said that Howard Fortney spoke for 
everybody when he said ‘all were skeptical.’ I urged him to write 
to me at once if the matter was not as above stated. . .” 


Mr. Hogan confirmed Mr. Fortney’s statement to Miss Worcester 
that “all” were skeptical. It would seem then that the conscious 
attitude of the five persons involved was uniformly unfavorable to 
the possibility of the occurrence of the phenomena. 


It may also be noted that the five witnesses to the stopping-of-the- 
watches and their resumption of movement both listened to and 
looked at them. Thus their testimony rests on the evidence of two 
senses, sight and hearing. 

We are indebted to Miss Worcester for the time and trouble she 


expended in following up this incident and sending us detailed 
information. 





Reviews 


SECOND SIGHT IN DAILY LIFE. By W. H. W. Sabine. 
Coward-McCann, New York, 1949. 208 pp. $3.00. 


The author uses “second sight” to designate the variety of occur- 
rences more often called today extrasensory perceptions; but the 
greater part of his discussion specifically concerns precognition. He 
points out that a given ESP occurrence may often be classed as 
plausibly under the heading of telepathy or of clairvoyance as under 
that of precognition, and that in such cases the tendency has been 
to favor the telepathy hypothesis as supposedly the more intelligible ; 
but that there are cases where the precognition hypothesis clearly 
appears to fit the facts better. 

Many of the data on which Mr. Sabine’s discussion is based consist 
of accounts of prima-facie precognitive experiences of his own, 
chiefly dreams, recorded over some twenty-five years by him in his 
diary immediately after they occurred, and quoted from it verbatim. 
They are perhaps the most valuable feature of the book, for docu- 
ments of this sort, which are too rare in the literature, are basic 
material for scientific study of the psychology of precognition. They 
set before us the facts to be explained, not vaguely as does the mere 
word “precognition,” but in the concrete detail which exhibits 
peculiarities of them perhaps highly significant for theoretical pur- 
poses. In the first two chapters interesting remarks are made con- 
cerning the possible relations between precognition and the Freudian 
interpretation of dreams. 

n the basis of his experiences and of others to which he refers, 
Mr. Sabine defines precognition as follows: “Perception or awareness, 
not attributable to information or rational inference, which corre- 
sponds to the future sense perception of the subject, or of another 
person” (p. 43). This definition, which the author puts forward only 
as provisional, remains rather ambiguous even after the explanations 
given by him in the text. But the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
definition is a secondary matter. What is of principal interest is that 
Mr. Sabine’s cases would seem to show (a) that precognition is often 
of events which, unlike deaths or other tragic occurrences, are of 
no particular importance; (h) that such importance as they may 
have is not necessarily to the precognizer himself; (c) that what is 
directly precognized is not so much future physical events as future 
perceptual states of the precognizer’s own mind or of the mind of 
another person; and (d) that the features of the precognitive ex- 


perience, which correspond to features of the precognized perceptual 
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experience, are often arranged somewhat differently in the former 
and in the latter. 


Reference to one or two of Mr. Sabine’s cases will illustrate these 
several interesting points. One night he dreamt that “two palm 
branches in the form of a V for ‘Victoria’ were presented to the 
Maharaja of Mysore,” and the next day he was confronted in his 
newspaper by “a picture of the Maharaja of Mysore riding in a 
victoria, with two palm branches which decorated the street forming 
a V behind his head” (p. 28). 


Again, on one occasion the author, in the train on the way to visit 
friends in the country, told his wife that the night before he had 
dreamt that the two of them were walking in the country and asked 
their way of a man they met; and that when the man moved away, 
his clothes were off, but that neither his shoulders nor the lower part 
of his legs were visible. When the author and his wife, after a walk 
in the country from the train, reached the house of their friend, the 
latter told them that the preceding Sunday, as his sister was walking 
at the edge of the woods, a man “suddenly stepped out from the 
trees in front of her, let down one garment and pulled up another” 
(p. 30). The exhibitionist’s exposure, however, thus had been from 
the front, whereas in the dream it had been from the rear. 


Another informative document, but too detailed to summarize here, 
is “The Case of Gwendoline Nelson” (Ch. 4). It brings out clearly 
the four characteristics mentioned above. It makes evident also— 
though Mr. Sabine does not call particular attention to this—the 
need for great caution to which the fourth of these characteristics 
gives rise. For if scattered resemblances—and not alone a determinately 
patterned resemblance—between a dream and more or less closely 
subsequent experiences, are to be regarded as evidential that the 
dream was precognitive, then, unless the resemblances are in par- 
ticularly unusual respects, or particularly minute, any dream could 
be argued to be precognitive, since resemblances of various kinds are 
to be found between almost any two given things or experiences. 


In the final chapter, “Towards the Solution,” the author attempts 
to deal with the paradox involved in precognition; that is, in the fact 
that it should ever be possible to perceive (not, infer) at a given time 
events which at that time have not yet occurred, and the occurrence 
of which was not made probable by any facts one knew. He believes 
that, in framing an explanation of precognition, an analogy between 
precognition and certain normal experiences may at first be useful. 
As an example of such experiences, he mentions the hearing over the 
telephone of an explosion occurring some miles away, a few seconds 
before one actually hears the sound at the place where one is: the 
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telephone-auditory experience is precognitive of the unaided-auditory 
experience which occurs a moment later. Again, sometimes one’s 
visual perception of a distant occurrence anticipates one’s auditory 
perception of it; and Mr. Sabine suggests that sight itself—e.g., 
sight of earth events by an observer on a distant star—might con- 
ceivably be precognized by him if he possessed a “simultaneous 
radio,” i.e., a means of instantaneous observation of the distant. 

At this point the logic of the author’s argument becomes very 
peculiar. The fact that the time between the precognitive event and 
the one precognized varies greatly seems to him to make it unlikely 
that “Precognition corresponds directly to the ‘simultaneous radio’ 
of the star analogy”; and the difficulty in the way of explaining 
precognition after this analogy, which that variability constitutes, 
moves him to suppose instead that precognition is “something in 
the nature of a memory of a still earlier ‘basic’ experience” (p. 179). 

It should be noticed, however, that that difficulty does not inhere 
in the star analogy, but is gratuitously injected into it by Mr. Sabine 
when he postulates his interstellar “radio” as simultaneous, i.e., as 
transmitting instantaneously, whereas all that the analogy really 
requires is a “radio” that would transmit faster than does light; and, 
of course, the rapidity with which it would do this could be very 
variable. 

The analogy, however, does break down and “must be completely 
abandoned,” for a different reason which he mentions on the next 
page, namely, that “the assumption in it of an immense space between 
the observer and the event has no correspondence in true Pre- 
cognition.” 

The author then restates, more fully, the hypothesis he would 
substitute for the star analogy, to wit, that a precognitive experience 
is an adventitious irruption into conscious memory, of an ordinarily 
unconscious or subconscious “basic’’ memory of a “basic” experience. 
The nature of this “basic” experience is left wholly undefined; the 
basic experience is “known only by the effect we call Precognition.” 
He conjectures, however, that it is “in the nature of a mind process 
of which physical experience is—in some sense—a_ subsequent 
aspect” (p. 181),—this vague supposition being apparently suggested 
to the author by Plato’s myth of the cave. 


1 Even as to this, it is pertinent to remark that the time required for the 
communication between an observer at a point A and one at a point B depends 
on the distance not absolutely, but only relatively to the rapidity with which 
the intervening medium or series of media transmits the signals: sound, for 
example, is transmitted faster between the same two points by water than by 
air. And, in the case of ESP, we know nothing as to the nature and transmission- 
speed of the possibly various media of transmission which may be involved. 
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This reviewer submits that to conceive a precognitive experience B 
as memory of an earlier “basic” experience A would no more explain 
B’s being precognitive of a later perceptual experience C, than 
would, for instance, the simpler supposition that the “basic ex- 
perience”. consists of the precognitive experience B itself and that 
the physical experience C “is—in some sense—a subsequent aspect” 
of B. The only reason that suggests itself, as possibly having led the 
author to the idea that the precognitive experience B is a recollection 
of an earlier experience A, is that the time between an experience 
and one’s subsequent recollections of it is variable, and that this 
seems to offer a solution of the difficulty mentioned earlier, con- 
stituted by the variability of the interval between the precognition B 
and the subsequent perceptual experience C. But even if this difficulty 
in the way of the star analogy were not, as shown above, illusory, 
the proposed solution would be so; for obviously, to conclude that 
because the time between an event A and a recollection B of it is 
variable, therefore the time between B and a later event C, which is 
not a recollection of B nor a recollection at all but is a physical 
perception, would be variable too, would be a sheer non sequitur. 

Mr. Sabine’s terminal chapter thus seems to this reviewer to con- 
tribute nothing at all to the task, which of course is formidable, of 
explaining away the paradox of precognition. Aside from this chapter, 
however, the book is a valuable addition to the literature of precogni- 
tion—readable, discerning, and informative. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD HODGSON. By Alex T. Baird. Psychic 
Press, London, 1949. 310 pp. 12s 6d. 


This useful and attractive volume is the latest book to come from 
the hand of an author who has already made an important contribution 
to the literature of psychical research in his One Hundred Cases For 
Survival, a compilation from the records of the English and American 
societies for psychical research. In this biography of Hodgson, who 
was one of the leading pioneers in the field, the reader is given the 
portrait of a man whose name means little to the present generation, 
even among those who are interested in the cause, but he is one who 
deserves far better than being forgotten. And since his work was 
performed almost entirely here in Boston, we of the American Society 
are especially in debt to him. 


An Australian by birth and a European by advanced university 
education, Hodgson devoted his professional life, on a mere pittance, 
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to the investigation of psychical phenomena. Unhappily for the new- 
born science, this man of fine intelligence and rugged personality 
was cut off at the early age of fifty. 

This book, however, does more than merely sketch the life and 
character of Richard Hodgson. In these pages the author acquaints 
the reader with all the other personages of that golden age: William 
James, Myers, the Sidgwicks, Hyslop, and others. Here, in brief 
compass and readable style is the complete story of Mrs. Piper’s 
contribution, the medium whom Hodgson came from England to 
expose, but whose phenomena converted him against his will to a 
belief in survival. Mr. Baird is well justified in referring to Mrs. 
Piper as “the Queen of Psychics.” 

This is the ideal book to put into the hands of the lay members of 
the Society because, in telling the life of Hodgson, the author has 
brought out the entire story of the beginnings of psychical research. 
Hitherto the events and the personalities have for the most part lain 
outside the reach of the bulk of our membership because they lie 
buried in Reports, Proceedings, and Presidential Addresses of the 
two societies for psychical research. Not only are these official reports 
difficult of access for most people, but too often they are written in 
an arid, professorial style and at great length. 

The author says that he does not apologize for writing “in a popular 
strain” because, he declares, “It is time the citizen of London, the 
farmer on the American plains, and the peasant on the banks of the 
Volga should be made aware that Richard Hodgson once lived.” That 
American farmer may yet get around to reading this book, but the 
Russian peasant will certainly be kept waiting a long time, since the 
Kremlin’s scientists do not approve of psychical research, as wit- 
nessed by their recent formal condemnation of our own Dr. Rhine. 

At any rate, it will be enough if this biography can be put into the 
hands of those in Britain and America who, whether members of 
the societies or not, have an interest in this new field of knowledge. 
It is to be hoped that arrangements can be made for the purchase 
of copies from the English publisher for distribution here. 

The present reviewer has noted only one slip in proofreading 
important enough to mention for correction in a second edition. On 
page 173 the date “1866” for William James’s letter about Mrs. Piper 
should read 1886. 

Sir Ernest Bennett has written a Foreword to this book, and the 
author has dedicated it to two contemporary veterans in psychical 
research, Mrs. Lydia W. Allison, editor of this JourNAL, and Mr. 
W. H. Salter, President of the Society for Psychical Research, 
London, for 1947-48, and now its Hon. Secretary. 


William Oliver Stevens 
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THERE IS A PSYCHIC WORLD. By Horace Westwood. Crown 
Publishers, New York, 1949. 206 pp. $3.00. 


It is unusual when a clergyman writes a book in this unorthodox 
field. Drayton Thomas in England and the late Minot J. Savage in 
America are rare instances. Like the latter, Dr. Westwood is a 
Unitarian, and the Introduction to the book is written by a leading 
minister of this generation, Dr. John Haynes Holmes. Dr. Westwood 
was born and educated in England, but his pastorates have been in 
Canada and the United States. 


This volume is a personal story. It narrates a long period of 
experience and testing which led the author from a scornful disbelief 
to a full conviction that “there is a psychic world.” And it is a story 
well worth reading. In regard to the great question of survival, Dr. 
Westwood stresses the following point, which he regards as “a major 
conclusion which must be drawn from research in the psychic field: 


“T have not the slightest hesitation in making the statement that 
the inference of survival rests on evidential grounds that are fully 
as trustworthy as the moral evidence for the love of those dearest 
to us, though this love can neither be tested nor proved by labora- 
tory methods.” 


William Oliver Stevens. 


THE ILLUSION OF IMMORTALITY. By Corliss Lamont. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1950. 316 pp. $3.95. 


This second edition of The Illusion of Immortality is not a reprint 
but, as Dr. Lamont tells us in his Preface, a thoroughly revised 
volume extensively rewritten fifteen years after its original publica- 
tion. The author has added a certain amount of new material both to 
strengthen his argument and to bring the book up to date. 


The Illusion of Immortality has the distinction of an Introduction 
by John Dewey which originally appeared as a Review of the first 
edition in The New Republic on April 24, 1935. Professor Dewey 
writes: “The Title of this book . . . does not give an adequate idea 
of either its range or its depth. It is an extraordinarily complete 
and well-informed discussion of the various aspects of the problem 
of continuing personal life after death, surveying relevant arguments 
from historical, scientific, social and philosophical angles.” 

In view of such high recognition from no less a scholar than Pro- 
fessor Dewey, and the importance to psychical research of the prob- 
lems surveyed and discussed by Dr. Lamont in the light of modern 
biology, medicine, psychology, and philosophy, it is puzzling in the 
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year 1950 to come upon the statements, in a general critique of Dr. 
Rhine’s methods and results, “Moreover, other psychological labora- 
tories in America and Britain have not been able to confirm the 
Duke experiments,” and “We must conclude, therefore, that whatever 
the implications of extra-sensory perception for ideas of immortality, 
it has not been scientifically demonstrated” (pp. 161-162). One 
gathers from his references that Dr. Lamont has relied too heavily 
on early reports and criticisms of the Duke experiments, when the 
work had barely passed the pioneer stage, and that he has neglected 
to take notice of the important fact that while the early work was 
subject to criticism, as is usual in new exploratory fields, the sources 
of error in the card-guessing techniques have long since been 
eliminated and the Journal of Parapsychology has continued to report 
one successful investigation after another. 

For independent confirmation in America of the Duke experiments 
in extrasensory perception (or psi as it is now generally termed), 
this JouRNAL may be consulted. In Britain, we need only refer to 
the epoch-making and confirmatory experiments of Dr. S. G. Soal, 
mathematician at the University of London and now President of the 
Society for Psychical Research. Reports of these experiments have 
been published in S.P.R. Proceedings since 1940, and Dr. Soal 
generously contributed a report of extremely significant experiments, 
carried out in 1949, to this JouRNAL which appeared in the January 
1950 number. 

It has always seemed to this reviewer that only on rare occasions 
has sound and constructive criticism of psychical research methods 
of investigation come from outside the ranks of psychical researchers 
themselves. M. A. Bayfield’s observation on this point in the S.P.R. 
JourNAL for June, 1918 (p. 200) aptly summarizes the position as 
it exists today: 


“And yet we have produced from among our members critics 
both of our methods and results far more acute and helpful than 
any who have shouted at us de haut en bas from outside.” 


The Illusion of Immortality should be read by everyone interested 
in psychical research. It is a stimulating, erudite, and admirably 
written exposition of the arguments that challenge the acceptance of 
belief in the survival of personality after death. 


Lydia W. Allison 


Members who have difficulty in purchasing books reviewed in this 
JouRNAL, but not published in this country, may apply for information 
to Miss Wendy Miles, Assistant Secretary of the Society. 








HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
portated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psycho-therapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following: 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars [or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification], in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 








